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MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 


Author of ‘‘Alezxia,” ** Red Towers,” ** The Little One,” etc, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN CHURCH AND AFTERWARDS, 


THE church at Bryans was large, 
handsome, and old, with a solid square 
tower. 1t had one of the finest east 
windows in the neighbourhood, dating 
from the fifteenth century, when Fulk Fitz- 
Bryan had added to the value of his gift to 
the Oxford monastery by filling it with the 
best glass to be had at that time. The 
lovely tints of brown, red, and gold were 
set in a sort of atmosphere of shining 
silver, which gave a strange effect of bright- 
ness and refinement to the whole of the 
high chancel, where three fine altar-tombs 
of Fitz-Bryans and their wives were looked 
down upon by Latimer monuments chiefly 
built into the wall, ruffs and painting 
passing on by degrees into the dignified 
classical style, with long Latin epitaphs to 
set forth the virtues of Poppy’s ancestors. 

In the late Rector’s time the church had 
been furnished with open seats of solid 
oak, not particularly by his desire, but in 
consequence of Mrs, Latimer’s influence on 
her husband. No very extreme restoration 
had been carried out, however, and this 
was a matter of placid rejoicing to Mr. 
Cantillon. All his own arrangements as 
to the church and its services were care- 
fal and correct to the last degree. His 
charming voice and scholarly reading often 
attracted people from the ae round, 
who loved to listen to him, hardly knowing 
what it was that they admired. 

He and Geoffrey reached home on Satur- 


day, parting at his gate with the under- 
standing that their friendship was to last. 
On Sunday morning the Rector, a little 
pale and weary after his agitated week, 
looked down from his high place in church, 
through the arch of the old rood-screen, 
and saw the row of Thornes in their usual 
place near the chancel steps, on the left- 
hand side of the nave. There was Lucy 
at the end, dressed as plainly and practi- 
cally as the Lady of the Manor, who set 
the fashion at Bryans more than she knew. 
Next to Lucy was her father, a tall, strong, 
heavy-looking man with a dark grey beard 
and intelligent eyes. Then came Geoffrey, 
certainly the flower of the flock a3 to looks, 
dress, and whole expression. Then his 
elder brother Frank, tall and heavy like 
his father, beardless and rather handsome, 
but dull and slow of look, though a little 
showy as to his clothes. 

Geoffrey had two chief objects of interest 
in church that day, the east window and 
the Rector. He had half forgotten the 
beauty of those wonderful old shining 
colours, and he had n~ r before seen his 
friend up there in his place—his right 
place, as it was so evidently. For no one 
could look and listen thoughtfully without 
knowing that the Rector’s heart was 
there, that all the powers of his mind 
were there. He made people feel that he 
stood or knelt absorbed in one business— 
that of carrying their prayers into a 
higher sanctuary, a purer than earthly air, 

Geoffrey began to know that his two 
last Sundays had been wasted. Oa the 
first after his arrival from Switzerland he 
had been tired, had slept half the morning, 
and had gone with Lucy in the evening to 
a district church on the other side, for the 
sake of the walk and of talking about 





Poppy all the way. On the second it had 
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rained, and instead of going to church with 
his father and Lucy, he had stayed at 
home and smoked with Frank in the stable. 
To-day it was a different thing, A living 
voice sounded now through the old walls 
that used in his younger days to seem so 
dead and cold. His feeling towards the 
Rector was strangely deepened by all that 
Lucy had poured out to him when he came 
home. She had given him “‘a piece of her 
mind,” and he had taken it quietly. What 
did her indignation matter in the face of 
the fact that this dear and noble old man 
had actually started off in search of him, 
following him to Paris under the thin 
excuse of a visit to his oculist, which had 
never come off after all! Geoffrey did not 
say much to his sister about it; but she 
was more struck than ever by the magic 
the Rector had worked. In church he had 
never made much impression on her; he 
was too refined and hardly strong enough 
to influence her impatient and matter-of- 
fact nature in that way. But it was a 
mental resolve that she would never hear 
the Rector spoken of with disrespect again. 
And this meant a good many snubs for 
her brother Frank, who often said stupid 
things, 

Lucy had laughed, though tears were 
not far off, when Geoffrey asked her what 
had made Mr. Cantillon think he was going 
to shoot himself. She explained the dis- 
appearance of the revolver. Frank, to 
whom it belonged, had taken it away to 
Oxford to be altered in some way. He 
had fetched it from Geoffrey’s room in the 
evening before his brother came in. 

There in church sat Geoffrey, unhappy 
to be sure, feeling often that there was 
nothing left to live for, yet remembering 
some words of Mr. Cantillon’s spoken just 
before they parted. 

“Well, my friend, sometimes, you 
know, we think that people are removed 
out of our reach altogether; and then, after 
all, something quite unexpected is put into 
our hands—something to do or to bear for 
that one for whom we think we would 
willingly give our lives. It may be a little 
thing, and yet it may make some difference 
to that one’s happiness—one never knows. 
And 80, if we can’t be fortunate, at least 
let us be loyal, It’s a kind of religion, 
you know.” 

At the time, Geoffrey thought this very 
cold comfort, and that only an outsider 
could preach in such a strain. Yet, even 
then, something in him responded, and he 
was coming to know, more and more, that 





those were not words to be heard and for- 
gotten, There was such a little thing, for 
instance, as finishing the portrait of her 
friend, which she seemed to wish for so 
much. And more things might follow. It 
would be “all in the day’s work.” The 
days must be lived through, the work must 
be done, and why should it not be for 
her ? 

His thoughts wandered a good. deal 
during the Rector’s sermon, though the 
kind, bright eyes looked down at him so 
often. But he caught sight of a face, 
nearly in a line with himself and Frank, 
but a little in advance of them It was 
the face of Maggie Farrant, seen in pro- 
file. It struck him quite differently and 
far more suggestively than the face he 
had tried to draw in her grandfather's 
presence — the pretty head leaning back, 
not without a touch of affectation, against 
the dark old carved chair. He had 
spoilt that first sketch by the reckless 
touches given at a moment when he 
really did not know what he was doing. 
Would Miss Latimer like a profile as 
well, he wondered. The face as he saw 
it now reminded him of the work of some 
French artist—soft, vague, fall of thought. 
It would be difficult to say what kind of 
thought. It was not Maggie Farrant as 
all the world saw her; but it was her face 
all the same. 

The service was over. The fine strains 
of the old organ were still rolling down the 
nave, when, coming out of the west door 
with Lucy, he saw Miss Farrant a few 
yards in front of him, just turning down 
to the road. His father and Frank had 
lingered behind, as they generally did, 
talking to friends at the church door. 

“Don’t wait for me, Lucy,” he said. 
*Go on with them. I'll overtake you,” 

“What? Oh!” said Lucy, finding re- 
monstrance too late, for he was already by 
Maggie’s side. ‘‘That picture again, I sup- 
pose. Well, if I were you I'd give it up 
and let the whole thing alone. I don’t see 
why you should go on painting and slaving 
for a woman who neither values you nor 
anything you may do for her.” 

With these mutterings she turned down 
the picturesque path under beech-trees, 
which led into the fields towards Sutton 
Bryans. 

Maggie Farrant had a very pretty, sweet 
smile, and her dark eyes were lit up with 
rather mischievous welcome when the run- 
away artist came up to her. 

‘Did we offend you?” she said. ‘ My 
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grandfather couldn’t make it out at all, Of 
course he put all the blame on me, and I’ve 
been feeling all the week that I have done 
something wrong. Do tell me what it 
was,” 

“No, no, nothing of the kind,” Geoffrey 
rather nervously assured her. “I was 
obliged to go away for a few days.” 

“Ob, I know. Of course I know. I 
had a letter from Paris this morning. You 
have been saving lives, instead of wasting 
time on my picture. I only wish I had been 
there too, Tell me, is it quite, quite certain 
that she was not hurt?” 

“No; indeed I don’t think she was,” 

“And did she look very happy? And 
was he there—did you see him? Is he 
good enough for her? But he can’t be 
that—can he ?” 

“ You and I are not likely to think so,” 
said Geoffrey. 

“It’s nice to talk to you,” she said, 
lifting her bright eyes with a smile, 
“You admire her just as much as I do, 
Sympathy is delightful, isn’t it? Not that 
you know her quite as I do ; nobody in the 
world does. She says her marrying will 
make no difference, but one feels that it 
must, a little. Not much, because she is 
so noble, so loyal, as Mr. Cantillon says. 
She is like a queen in some old story, so 
stately, so harmonious—isn’t that what 
you artists say? Now tell me more about 
the accident.” 

“T wanted to know what you would 
like about the picture.” 

‘Oh, the picture ; whatever and when- 
ever you like, Mr. Thorne. It’s rather a 
bore, but then it’s for her, No, I didn’t 
mean to be rude, and I ought to be proud 
of your taking all that trouble. Comea 
little way along the road. Grandfather 
always hates my stopping at the church- 
yard gate ; he asks me if I have spoken to 
any one. I’m kept in very good order, 
even when Poppy is away.” 

Geoffrey looked at her with a kind of 
surprise. He said nothing, but walked 
slowly on beside her in the shade of the 
tall trees, past three or four thatched 
cottages where children were running in 
and out, 

“Yes, I'll be very good,” she said, 
“You may paint me whenever you like, 
Come to-morrow. But do tell me about 
the accident. How did it happen ?” 

“I hardly know,” Geoffrey answered 
truly. “I saw nothing but a sort of 
confused crowd of horses and carriages, 
and she was in the middle of it, and a big 





chestnut horse, a dark chestnut, a great 
savage-looking brute, was almost on the 
top of her; and of course I went in and 
fetched her out.” 

He stopped rather abruptly, with a 
slight catch in his breath. The girl looked 
up, her lovely eyes full of sympathetic 
enthusiasm. 

“‘T envy you,” she said softly. “I often 
wish I was a man, That is the sort of 
thing a man can do, and always will do, 
when we have gone in for ali sorts of 
superiority, and suffrages, and professions, 
and things. Courage and strength are 
better than all that.” 

‘“* Many women are brave,” said Geoffrey; 
“and in this there was no courage, I 
assure you. It was only instinct. One 
sees the thing to be done, and one does it, 
That's not courage.” 

“‘ What is courage, then ?” 

“Tdon’t know. Something that takes a 
little thinking about. Endurance, perhaps.” 

‘‘That’s only a variety,” said Maggie 
with decision. ‘‘ Well, but don’t you see, 
in some cases courage is not much good 
without strength. If I had been there on 
the pavement—well, I hope I would have 
risked broken bones for Poppy as willingly 
as you; but what could I have done? I 
shouldn’t have had strength to lift her 
up and carry her out of it all, I should 
only have been knocked down myself. 
That comes of being a stupid, helpless 
woman.” 

“You need not regret it,” Geoffrey said, 
smiling. 

“ButIdo. How Captain Nugent must 
have envied you! I wonder he let her 
cross a crowded street alone.” 

“ Miss Latimer was there.” 

Maggie laughed. 

“But it is Poppy who takes care of 
Miss Latimer. Now tell me about Captain 
Nugent. Shall I like him? She says I 
shall; but of course she thinks so; and 
I believe I shall hate him, merely from 
jealousy. I’m rather miserable now, that’s 
the truth. It won’t be her fault; she’s 
perfect ; but I should be silly if I thought 
she would ever quite belong to me again, 
She can’t, can she ?” : 

‘OF course, it will be different——” - 

Geoffrey did not know why, or how, 
but there was a certain bitter sweetness in 
listening to this girl’s talk. Her face and 
voice were wonderfully pretty, and Poppy 
loved her. She would have been surprised 
if Geoffrey had told her that he almost 
envied her. 
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“ Do you think I shall like him? Is he 
good-looking? Is he fair or dark? Tell 
me what he is like altogether.” 

“T had better answer your questions 
one by one, Yes, I dare say you will like 
him. Yes, I suppose people call him a 
handsome man. He looks awfully worn 
and tired ; but he has been il], you know. 
He is tall, and very fair—white, in fact. 
Altogether, he has nice pleasant manners, 
and looks as if he never could be in the 
wrong place.” 

“That is a good description. I’m only 
sorry he’s fair. With her lovely fairness 
she ought to marry a dark man; they 
would set each other off. Not that I 
don’t prefer fair people, for 1 do.” 

“So do I,” Geoffrey could not help 
saying ; and then he coloured slightly, for 
there was a mischievous smile in her dark, 
expressive eyes. 

“TI thought foreign manners were 
pretty,” she said in a low voice; ‘and 
you have only been in England a fort- 
night.” 

“Forgive me ; it’s hereditary,” he said. 

“ Well, I was just as rude, wasn’t 1?” 

By this time they had reached the iron- 
studded, forbidding door of the old house 
at Church Corner. 

4 “TI won't ask you into the castle to- 

day,” said Maggie, holding out her hand, 
“because the giant—that’s my grandfather, 
you know—is a little fiercer than usual on 
Sunday. Poppy always says this house is 
like a giant’s castle, with a princess shut 
up in it. I used to be discontented before 
she told me that, but now I think it’s 
rather fun. Well, will you venture in to- 
morrow ¢” 

“JT will, thank you,” Geoffrey said; and 
they parted. : 

He walked home rather slowly, though 
with the risk of being late for dinner, for 
he did not particularly wish to overtake 
his relations. There was no chance of 
this, however. They always walked fast, 
and were far on the way home before he 
had left Maggie Farrant at her door. 

As they crossed one of those high, down- 
like fields which lay between the church 
and Sutton Bryans, William Thorne said 
suddenly to his daughter : 

“Hallo! Where’s Geoff?” 

‘tHe stopped to speak to Miss Farrant,” 
Lucy answered, with some snappishness of 
tone, 

“Did he really, though?” said her 
father, with some appearance of interest. 
“That reminds me—I meant to have told 





you. Anything up in that quarter, 
Lucy ?” 

‘What do you mean? I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Come, Lucy, everybody knows you're f 
the confidante,” said Frank. : 

“T don’t know what you're both talking } 
about. I suppose Geoffrey is going on 
with his picture of Miss Farrant, and had 
to settle with her about it.” 

“ Since when has that little lass with 
her black curly wig become ‘Miss Far- | 
rant’?” asked Frank disrespectfally. “I 
thought she was Peg, or Mag, or some- 
thing, all over the place.” 

‘Only in the mouths of ignorant people,” 
retorted his sister. ‘She is grown up 
now, and she is Miss Latimer’s particular 
friend.” 

Frank broke out into one of the noisy 
roars of laughter which his family found 
objectionable, 

“Don’t be an ass, Frank,” said his 
father. ‘Look here, Lucy, I meant to 
tell you, but things drove it out of my 
head ; I went to see old Farrant yesterday 
about the rent of that field, you know. 
The girl was out, I suppose; anyhow I 
didn’t see her. He was more civilised than 
usual, and took to praising up Geoffrey 
—said he was a good-looking chap and 
seemed clever. He has queer tastes, that 
old fellow, and I believe he rather likes 
anything with a touch of foreign about it. 
Of course he wanted to know what had 
taken Geoffrey off in such a hurry, so I 
said he had gone on some business of his 
own, and no doubt he'd turn up a 
soon. Couldn’t say more, for I didn’t know 
myself, you see. Well, then the old man 
branched off from Geoff to his grand- 
daughter, and mentioned for the first time 
in his life—since I’ve known him, that is 
—that he was anxious about her, and 
would be glad to see her settled before he 
died. That way queer, wasn’t it?” 

“Natural, I should say,” said Lucy, 
with some dryness. ‘ Miss Latimer’s 
marriage will make all the difference to 


that girl.” 
“So it will. I didn’t think of that at 
the moment. Well, then, it shows some 


proper feeling in the old man. He went 
on and told me the girl would be pretty 
well off—which she ought to be, for he 
has been a regular screw all his life, nearly 
as bad as old Mr. Martin—and that his 
wish was for her to marry into some good, 
respectable old family where she wouldn’t 
have to rough it, because circumstances, } 
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he said, had perhaps spoilt her a little, I 
was rather pleased with the way he talked. 
Then he went off again on Geoffrey. I 
wouldn’t say much, and in fact I couldn’t, 
for he did not exactly speak plain, you 
understand, so I came away and left him. 
Bat I’ve little doubt, between myself and 
you two, that Geoff can marry that girl if 
he chooses. And, ’pon my soul, I believe 
it would be a good thing for him. He's 
been fooling after the moon long enough. 
All that nonsense has vexed me a lot 
more than I have said to any of you. 
Well, Lucy, speak up. What's your 
opinion ¢” 

“My opinion is, that you and Mr. 
Farrant will make your plans in vain. 
If Geoffrey had any thought of marcying, 
which he has not, Maggie Farrant 
would not be the woman for him, Get 
the grandfather to make it Frank in- 
stead. Much wiser. Then he would have 
her settled near him for the rest of his 
life.” 

“Thanks, Lucy, my dear,” said Frank. 
“Tm awfully obliged to you, but Miss 
Farrant is too much of a fine lady for me.” 

“And too little for Geoffrey,” Lucy 
muttered under her breath. ‘ No,” she 
said aloud. ‘I agree with you, father. I 
wish Geoff would think of marrying some 
nice girl, But not that girl, She has 
nothing in her, Miss Latimer has polished 
her up on the outside, and taught her to 
read poetry and think too much of herself. 
No, we'll have something better than that 
for Geoffrey—something real, anyhow.” 

* Lucy’s jealous.—You’re hard on that 
girl,” came simultaneously from Frank 
and her father. 

Lucy shook her head ; it was not worth 
while to defend herself. 

They passed the high clump of firs and 
descended the steep grassy path towards 
the red roofs of the farm, from which the 
blue smoke of dinner rose in a slow column 
through the still autumn air. 





A MOMENT’S PASSION. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


PHIL DAYNTON was as susceptible as 
most artists in their twenty-sixth year. 
Still it never occurred to him that he 
might be imperilling his happiness, and 
Beatrice’s, by just crossing to Capri for a 
week, 

A week is but seven days, yet at twenty- 
five one may live a great deal in seven 





days, especially if you include the evenings, 
with a bright moon to them, and the Bay 
of Naples for it to shine upon. 

Beatrice and her mother remained at 
the Hotel Victoria in Naples. They were 
Falconers, well-known people, and Phil 
was engaged to Bee. She was a prett 
girl, but after the colder type of Englis 
beauty, For instance, she was not prone 
to express admiration for things and 
landscapes, though she felt it. Her 
mother went to and fro, looking at what 
she was bidden to look at, and exclaiming : 
“ Wonderful! What excellent taste!” and 
that sort of thing. Beatrice behaved as 
though her mother spoke for her also. 
Mrs. Falconer was a fine figure of a woman, 
and carried her long-stemmed tortoiseshell 
glasses with considerable grace, 

But there was no doubt about Bee's 
affection for Phil, who was a cousin of a 
remote kind. Phil knew that this was so; 
for had not he felt the gentle pressure 
of her arm in his at moments of supreme 
ecstasy ; when, for instance, they were 
listening to the music in the Villa gardens 
on a royal afternoon of May, or strolling 
up and down the Via Caracciolo at 
promenade time, with the crimson sunset 
clouds over the glorious Biy, Vesuvius a 
beauteous purple shade with a gold-tipped 
coronet, and the long headland of Posilippo 
enchanting as the arms ofasiren? Yes, 
Phil knew his little cousin better than any 
one else in the world, and was content 
that he was to marry her when she was 
twenty-one, 

As an artist of means, the young man 
was not compelled to sue Nature and his 
own artistic moods with crushing earnest- 
ness. He had about a thousand a year, 
and painted only when the passion was 
strong on him. 

Ia Naples, strange t> say, he had not 
once taken up a brush. And yet it was 
not so very strange, either. For they had 
lived in a fashionable whirl, with dinners 
and tennis in the garden of the Prince di 
Castro—who adored all things Eaglish— 
suppers at Posilippo under the starlight 
with the splash of the blue waves against 


' | the base of their supper-table, the theatre, 


and Wagner’s operas at the great house of 
San Carlo which costs the Neapolitans so 
much to maintain. 

How should the sweet spirit of art find 
a corner in his soul in the midst of this 
racket? It tried to do so now and again, 
when, for example, they sat on their hotel 
balcony and looked at the moonlight on 
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the Bay, and listened to the seducing 
melody of mandolins below them. But 
Beatrice was then its rival. Her cold 
little hands set lightly on Phil’s sinewy 
brown ones banished it when it seemed 
likely to assert its noble sway. 

And so in a moment of dutifulness to 
his ideals, Phil said, one day : 

“T must go to Capri.” 

Mrs. Falconer declined positively to 
make this little voyage of four or five 
hours. She was wont to feel very ill 
during the crossing from Calais to Dover. 
Besides, the Bay of Naples has vigorous 
little waves at times, and the packet-boat 
is a mean affair. 

“Oh, mamma!” sighed disappointed 
Bee—but it was no use. 

That was how Phil came to set off by 
himself. He waved his handkerchief in 
the direction of the Hotel Victoria for 
several minutes, and then, having lighted 
a cigar, turned his attention to his fellow 
passengers and the grey angular shape 
which was soon to declare itself definitely 
as the witching island which Tiberius tried 
to make into a palace and a country seat 
both in one. 

The passengers were what he expected : 
mostly Teutonic ; the gentlemen in German- 
made straw hats and coats fitting tight to 
the waist, wearing spectacles for the most 
part, with tin cases—for sandwiches, dried 
specimens, and so forth—slung from their 
shoulders, and very much absorbed in 
their Baedekers; and the ladies enthu- 
siastic enough to make him shudder. Two 
or three Britons in light suits lounged 
about, rejecting the addresses of the men 
who sell coral pins, tortoiseshell combs, 
and copies of Neapolitan “canzoni”; but 
he did not feel drawn to them. 

“T shall be rather glad when I have got 
through the trip,” murmured Phil to him- 
self. “I miss Bee already. No, thanks, I 
don’t want any. I tell you I desire none 
of your things, Can’t you leave a fellow 
alone, you beastly nuisances?” 

These words. were forced from him by 
the solicitations of the deck merchants, 
who showed surprising patience and as- 
siduity. In the end they were repaid for 
their persistence, as usual. Phil, like 
many others, spent several francs in buy- 
ing them off into another direction. 

That night, however, in the Hotel 
Pagano, where you may see some wonder- 
fully realistic frescoes on the dining-room 
walle—the result of Capri wine, Capri sun- 
light and air, and the exuberance of 





spirits that possesses the artist in the 
island—Phil was fain to confess that he 
felt marvellously at home. He had drunk 
some excellent wine at the table d’héte, 
not the ordinary table fluid by any means, 
and had enjoyed some lively conversation. 
His neighbour was a veteran Englishman 
who spent three months annually in Capri, 
‘and mean to do so as long as I can toddle, 
sir.” The gentleman, like himself, had a 
turn for art, and had taken Phil to his 
private room, and shown him his pictures. 

If the young man had had the gift of 
mental analysis, he would have realised 
that his excitement was due in a degree to 
a certain one of these pictures. 

It was a conventional enough study: a 
girl in Capri costume, with a pitcher on 
her head; background, a staring white 
wall, with the sun and a lizard on it, and 
the crest of a palm-tree above the wall. 
But the girl’s face won him in a moment. 

Mr. Brabazon, the stranger, laughed 
when Phil expressed his admiration. 

“ She’s young yet ; in a few years she'll 
be a hag. If you like I'll send round 
word that you’d like to have her for a 
sitting or two. It’s a good chance, as five 
artists cleared out yesterday to take their 
canvasses to the show at Milan.” 

A sweet, if rather bold face of seven- 
teen or eighteen, with eyes dove-like, and 
yet with the most alluring of slight smiles 
in their brown depths ; the lips jast parted 
with the smile ; white, even teeth ; hands 
and feet and ears all small for a Southerner. 
Sach was Carolina Certi, the model, 

Brabazon seemed a trifle amused at the 
way in which Phil expressed his sense of 
the girl’s beauty. 

“Oh, yes, she’s well enough ; with high 
spirits like all these Capri damsels. She'll 
be spoilt out and out by-and-by, and box 
& man’s ears as soon as look at him; but 
not yet. Her terms are ten francs the 
sitting, which is mighty good pay for her. 
She’ll be a lass worth marrying in a year 
or two—for a Capriot.” 

Phil and this Englishman paced up and 
down the hotel garden between the rose- 
trees under the moonlight. At ten o’clock 
they parted and went to bed. But Bee 
Falconer’s betrothed did not sleep all at 
once ; for the brown, ardent eyes of his 
model of the morrow were with him as he 
lay. He looked at Bee’s photograph in a 
silver frame—which he was under a self- 
imposed vow always to take with him 
wherever he went — and then looked 
quickly away. It was rather absurd of 
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him, thus to be almost infatuated with a 
dream figure, But he had the artistic 
temperament, which has a wild, wayward 
will of its own. 

The next morning he had but just 
dressed, and his coffee and rolls been 
brought in, when Carolina Certi appeared. 

“T am ready, signor,” she said, as she 
threw off her red and white gossamer 
shawl, and smiled upon him just as she 
smiled in Brabazon’s picture. 

Phil coloured, and gave her a chair by 
the window, with the garden of orange and 
lemon-trees beneath its balcony, and the 
lurid glow of the Capri sun on the roofs 
and rocks beyond. Then, at her bidding, 
he began to eat his breakfast, while she 
smoked one of his Turkish cigarettes, and 
they talked. The grace with which she 
puffed the perfumed smoke was as remark- 
able as the winsomeness of her face, and 
her extraordinary self-composure. 

T should like to paint you, very much,” 
said Phil. 

“ Si, signor; it is easy. Iamhere, It 
is ten francs the time, and I am not rest- 
less. See, I fold my hands thus, and can 
stand—oh, so long, without even winking 
the eyes.” 

‘7 shall want you more than once. Let 
us say every day for a week—at least.” 

Phil spoke in a hurry. The thought 
that any one else might come between him 
and her on the morrow, and, by right 
of two silver crowns, be able to say “She 
is mine this day,” the thought hurt him 
like the stab of a knife. 

‘‘ That,” said the fair Carolina, ‘ will be 
fifty france, signor ; it is less by the week. 
And I will bring my meal with me.” 

“Qh, no,” exclaimed Phil, oppressed 
indescribably by the mere notion of bar- 
gaining with beauty. “I shall pay you 
seventy francs, and if you will do me the 
favour to share my dinner——” 

“The signor is very amiable,” replied 
the gir], with asmile that was as warm and 
bright as sunlight itself. ‘‘It shall be just 
as the signor wishes.” 

‘‘That,” rejoined Phil, ‘is welJ, Carolina. 
I should like to call you Carolina.” 

How the girl’s beautiful, dove-like eyes 
opened at this naive observation ! 

“T am always called Carolina,” she 
laughed ; “it is my name. It would be 
odd if the signor called me anything else.” 

Phil also laughed. There was no re- 
sisting such a girl. 

Then he unpacked his painting tools, 
the girl all the while commenting on them, 





and her experiences with the various artists 
of Europe who had already copied—or 
tried to copy—her pretty face. 

“Some of them, signor, do not please 
me. They’ fidget incredibly. I am to 
stand one way one minute, and then they 
begin ; but they are not satisfied, and they 
must stop and turn me round, and though 
Ido not mind it much, it becomes tiresome, 
the signor understands.” 

Oh, I will not annoy you like that,” 
said Phil kindly. “I’m not a real artist, 
only an amateur.” 

“That means, signor, that you love to 
paint, but do not sell what you paint, Is 
it not so?” 

“Pretty much, Carolina.” 

How the light played about the girl’s 
eyes, and lips, and glossy long hair while 
she talked! Phil saw it all, even though 
he appeared to be otherwise engaged. 
When at length the easel was set and he 
had taken the crayon in his hand, he was 
trembling, positively trembling, for all his 
light words. 

“The signor will like the left side 
of my face best,” remarked Carolina, as 
she turned in profile. ‘It is often so, I 
am told.” 

“With you,” said Phil, “it does not 
matter ;” and content with the girl’s own 
pose, he set to work, 

He worked for an hour, and then threw 
down the crayon, and drew a chair close to 
the girl, 

“Tell me,” he said, “about yourself, 
With whom do you live, and do you wish 
to pass your life in this little island ?” 

Carolina folded her hands in her lap, 
with Phil’s permission took another 
cigarette, and answered his enquiries. 

“Té has been asked of me before, 
signor, There was a large German 
gentleman with a beard down so low” 
(she put her hand to her waist), ‘‘and he 
was so interested in me that he visited 
the house, and drank the wine of my 
father’s own pressing, out of our own cups, 
He was so ‘simpatico,’ and when I had 
sat to him for three daye—only think, 
signor—he desired me in marriage.” 

Phil started. 

“Desired you in marriage—and you, 
what did you say, Carolina ?” 

“ Oh, signor, he was an old man, fifty ; 
and my mother she laughed. And when 
he heard the laugh the gentleman went 
away pulling at his beard, which was gray, 
and he left Capri by the next steamer. It 
was so droll, But I have not answered 
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the signor’s kind questions. My father is 
Giacomo Certi, and we have a little white 
cottage under Anacapri, where I was born 
and my three other little sisters. Is that 
what the signor wished to know of me?” 

* Thank you, Carolina.” 

Master Phil strode twice up and down 
the room with his hands deep in his pockets. 
The girl thrust her head from the window 
and exchanged a few merry words in 
dialect with one of the hotel servants in 
the garden. 

“ Carolina |” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ Here are the ten francs for to-day. I 
shall not work any more until to-morrow.” 

“Oh, but it is a very short day. Ido 
not deserve so much money for so little 
time.” 

“Oblige me by taking it—and to- 
morrow, at the same time.” 

With a charming shrug of her pretty 
shoulders and a sort of curtsey, the girl 
then took the money, and: smiled herself 
away, 

When she was gone Phil continued to 
walk about, without casting so much as a 
glance at the canvas. This lasted half an 
hour, and then he snatched up his hat 
and wandered forth he cared not whither. 


To Mec. Brabazon, and one or two 
others who got wind of it, Phil’s attach- 
ment seemed quite a matter of course. It 
became an attachment after the second 
sitting. The young man resisted it so 
long. Then he told Carolina that she 
was the desire of his heart, and that he 
would never wed any one but herself. 

The girl tried to dissuade him from 
being so much in earnest. 

You will soon forget me, signor, 
when you return to Naples,” she said. 
But Pail protested that it would not, 
could not be. The very innocence of her 
attempt to play the part of Angel of 
Prudence for him, did but the more increase 
his infatuation. 

Instead of having her to sit for him and 
his paint-brushes, he took her here and 
there about the island. Hoe hired a boat 
on purpose, and kept it in a nook under the 
headland Capocchia. Carolina gave her- 
self up to the pleasures of the moment, 
like the true Southerner she was. She 
even yielded to his urgings that she should 
call him by his Christian name, “ Filipo 
mio” sounded wondrous sweet on those 
pretty lips of hers. 

At the hotel he made a confidant of Mr. 


| happiness attend you. 





Brabazon. This gentleman, though he 
made light of the affair, ventured on the 
whole to advise Phil not to go too far. 

“But,” protested the young man, “ did 
you not say it is often done? Who is 
that rich Englishman that lives by Aua- 
eapri with a Capri woman for wife? 
And there are others in Naples. Why, 
bless my soul, I think thera is no com- 
parison between Carolina and any other 
gir] in the world!” 

‘Quite so, I don’t deny it. Batremem- 
ber what she is. Her parents are not 
wholly the simple rustics you might fancy. 
You have given the girl presents—forgive 
my alluding to them; these are so much 
property. The old folks know her beauty 
won’t last for ever——” 

“Mr. Brabazon!” exclaimed Phil, 
much shocked. 

But the other merely laughed and 
nodded. 

“It is the way of the world—of Capri,” 
he said. ‘ Remember this is the island of 
the sirens.” 

“Oh, confound those old legends ! 
resolved.” 

“So be it, my dear fellow; then all 
Possibly it may ; 
I don’t know. Life is a queer uncertain 
business at the best.” 

That night Master Phil wrote a long 
letter to Beatrice Falconer, and a short 
one to Mrs. Falconer. The tone of these 
letters affected the ladies differently. Mrs. 
Falconer said ‘‘ The boy is mad!” when she 
read hers. But Bee shed tears and said 
little or. nothing. 

The more Mrs. Falconer pondered over 
her letter, the more impatient she became, 

“ He must be mad,” she said at dinner 
that evening. And, for the poor. fellow’s 
own service, though not without inward 
shuddering, she resolved that the Capri 
boat of the following day should see her 
on its deck. 

But as it happened, that very evening 
was a time of bitter humiliation for Phil 
Daynton. It was an evening of golden 
sunlight, melting gradually into silver 
moonlight, with all those surpassing cloud 
and scenic accompaniments which are 
part of the fascination of the little island. 

Phil dined at the table d’héte, but 
hurried away ere half the courses were 
through. Carolina was waiting for him in 
the doorway of the shoe-shop in the tiny 
piazza of the town; and together they 
sauntered down the lanes between roses 
and geraniums, to the little boat place. 
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They had not gone far, however, when, 
with a shy glance into her lover’s eyes, the 
girl remarked : 

 Giovannino is home to-day.” 

‘“‘ And who may Giovannino be?” asked 
Phil, smiling. 

‘‘Oh, he is Giovannino, He is very 
passionate, that is the worst of him. We 
were brought up together, and——” 

“Well?” 

‘‘He is my own age, or a little older, 
not much,” 

Phil pressed the round arm that hung 
on his, looked merrily into Carolina’s dark 
eyes, the unusual expression in which did 
not trouble him, and having laughed again, 
dismissed Giovannino from his mind. 

But when they came to the Capocchia 
creek, a man in a blue cotton jacket and 
with a light woollen cap on his head was 
seen sitting on the gunwale of their boat. 

“ That,” said Carolina, ‘‘ is Giovannino,” 
and she withdrew her arm from his. 

However, Giovannino, since that was 
his name, had seen them, and was already 
approaching them rapidly. He began to 
call out phrases which Phil knew were 
reproaches and insults, and when he was 
close to them it sezmed as if he would ill- 
treat the girl. 

‘Keep your said Phil 
angrily. 

The man lifted his cap sardonically. 

“ Enough,” he said. “Ido not allow 
my ‘sposa’ to keep company with you any 
longer, signor.” 

‘“** Sposa !’” cried Phil, and he felt as if 
he could eat dust from very shame, 

“In effect, it is the same thing. We 
shall be married within the month. She 
has always been mine—from the first. 
Make your adieux, signor, I beg; for she 
and I return together this night, without 

ou.” 

Phil stood like one petrified. Then he 
turned upon the girl, There could be no 
doubt about it. He saw in her face that 
vague expression of attachment—not 
towards him—which the Southern woman 
wears in the presence of her heart’s 
master, 

“It is 
dismally. 

‘' Si, signor,” she replied. 


distance,” 


true, Carolina?” he aeked 


Mrs, Falconer was horribly ill during 
the passage the next morning. She looked 
extremely yellow when Phil was brought 
to her. But her physical discomfort soon 
gave up troubling her when she heard the 





young man’s sorrowful tale to its glad 
conclusion. ; 

‘ Will Bee ever forgive me?” he asked. 

* You'll have to put the question to her, 
my dear boy,” replied the lady hilariously. 
“Certainly it was very, very wrong of you 
to be led away like that. They are a 
dreadful people, these Italians — the 
women, I mean. You must take us home 
next week, Phil, if you please.” 

“Then you think she will not be hard 
on me?” 

‘I’m sure she won’t ; besides, you really 
look quite sufficiently punished.” 

To tell the truth, Bee Falconer showed 
no rancour at all when Phil unbosomed 
himself to her. But she could not veil 
the gladness in her eyes, and her heart’s 
gratitude for this speedy retura to her of 
the lover whom she thought she had lost. 
As for Phil, he felt that Bee was really 
dearer to him than she had ever yet been. 





THE ACTIVE LIFE. 

THERE can be no doubt as to which is 
the better kind of life for mortals like our- 
selves—an active or an inactive one. In 
other planets the conditions of existence 
may be different, and the ideal life will 
also be different. Bat with us, and espe- 
cially with those of us who live in the 
temperate zone of the world, the more stir 
and vigour the better we thrive ; the more 
assured are we that we are acting up to our 
capacities. 

According to George Sand, happiness 
itself consists in the untrammelled exercise 
of our faculties. Some would take excep- 
tion to this definition. It seems to be 
rather a large order, as the saying is ; nor 
does it take account of the various salutary 
restraints upon the freedom of the indi- 
vidual which civilisation imposes. But 
within bounds it is a reasonable state- 
ment. Even as a man may be said to 
dine well who eats heartily of ten courses, 
or to dine badly if he can afford himself 
only a morsel of fried fish and a piece of 
bread; so the man who lives up to his 
faculties and finds entertainment and em- 
ployment for every hour of his day is 
better off than his fellow who developes in 
but one direction, and fancies he falfils his 
destiny by living laboriously in that one 
direction alone, 

Oar instincts are all for movement, In 
childhood our nurses realise this a good 
deal more than we do. It is a spontaneous 
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impulse with us. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. But for these excep- 
tions the doctor is called in, and them he 
doses with various invigorating and nasty 
medicines to bring them to their normal 
state and emphasize their innate appetite 
for mischievous or wanton activity, The 
nursery quarrels and battles royal are all 
excusable, nay, natural incidents of childish 
life. Tender-minded aunts may, indeed, 
think very highly of the disposition of 
those little mortals who occupy themselves 
with picture-books, and love rather to be 
fondled and say sweet things about all 
with whom they come into touch. But 
grandmothers and other persons of expe- 
rience shake their heads at such angelic 
conduct, There must be, they say, some- 
thing wrong with the child’s constitution. 
It would be a better augury for its future 
if it would get into a tearing passion and 
vex nurse by breaking things right and 
left, or even discolour its spotless pinafore 
with the blood of its own little brothers 
and sisters as a witness to its rampant pug- 
nacity. They foresee the time when this 
subdued little one and its pretty ways shall 
no longer brighten the earth. A small 
green mound and a plaintive inscription 
shall proclaim to the world that it died 
because it lacked the usual elements of 
activity. 

Our globe itself, we are told, is an ag- 
gregation of living molecules permeated by 
a force which keeps the molecules per- 
petually in motion, We are small samples 
of the planet we inhabit. The blood in 
our veins compels us to bestir ourselves, 
* Would you,” it seems to say to us, “ de- 
compose in life? That is the fate of men 
and women who yield to a certain depraved 
torpor which comes to tempt them. They 
are like stagnant ponds in which divers 
noisome things breed, and which become 
unsightly and impure and choked with 
parasitical vegetation, You are meant to 
be as a flowing river, crystal clear and re- 
freshing to the eye, good in yourself aud a 
benefit to others. Therefore, obey the 
mandates I issue with each pulsation of 
your heart. Be active, and you shall have 
your reward.” 

The parallel thus suggested might profit- 
ably be pushed somewhat further, There is 
no denying that even in the present era of 
human life all our inclinations and desires 
are not of a convenient kind. Out of 
question, a life of activity is the best anti- 
dote to these perverse appetites inus, The 
stagnant pond holds all the garbage and 





foul things that are cast into it. They rot 
and fester in it and add to its impurity. It 
cannot but be so. There is no vent by 
which they can be driven out of the water 
they pollute. Notso the river. You'may 
throw a dead dog into it. For a moment 
or two there is defilement ; but the stream 
does not pause to dissect this unwelcome 
subject. It takes it and hurries it down 
its course, and at the first suitable spot 
sweeps it on to the bank or carries it head- 
long into the sea. Thus it gets rid of it. 
Nor is it then a whit the worse for the 
experience. 

So with active and inactive persons. 
The man whose brain is concentrated on 
many objects, and whose hand itches to be 
at work upon them, each in due order, has 
no time to cherish into vigour the stray 
thoughts and germs of temptation and evil 
which drift into him. He does not harbour 
them. They float about like flower pollen 
in the air, and disappear without having 
found any fertilised resting-place. This is 
well for the man, though it is not so much 
himself as his aptitudes that are to be 
thanked for it. 

Bat on the other hand, thousands and 
tens of thousands of us prove daily that 
there is no such soil for vice to fatten upon 
as idleness and inertia. 

The inactive man is a more repellent 
object than the inactive woman, and he 
drifts into worse sloughs. There is no need 
to particularise about them. 

Some people are so constituted or so 
train themselves that they resent, as if it 
were a crime, marked energy in their 
fellows.. To them, Mr, Gladstone is not so 
much a marvel as a monster! Why does 
he make so much fuss?” they ask. ‘ Why 
does any one excite himself about the 
affairs of life 1” 

These are the ultra Conservatives of 
existence. They have their niche secured, 
and they grow selfish, or at least incon- 
siderate of others. 

Such persons would arrest the merry 
motions of the child, confine it to low- 
ceilinged rooms when it yearns for the 
open air and the green fields, and do all in 
their power to retard the movement of the 
world itself. They would have to-morrow 
the same as to-day, and to-day they model 
exactly upon the life they lived yesterday. 

Well, as far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, one need not dispute with them 
about their wisdom or folly in the matter. 
The passive vegetating state does suit some 
people. They come fall-blown, as it were, 
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into existence, and their minds do not 
crave for growth like the minds of the 
majority. 

But they ought not to be allowed to 
fetter the instincts of others who do not 
resemble them. This is murder of indi- 
viduality—nothing less. It is also blatant 
stupidity. What if they have met trouble 
in the dawn of their lives and been diz- 
comfited in the duel! They have no right 
to assume that because they were defeated, 
others, dependent on them, are no stronger 
than they were. There is no such growth 
as that which proceeds from victory over 
the troubles which assail the wayfarer in 
life, popping at him, like skirmishers in a 
wood, when least he looks for them. And 
these weak deserters from the active life 
think they do well to stretch out their 
perforated pinions and invite the young to 
shelter beneath them! They are as idiotic 
as the authorities in Paris of whom Mon- 
strelet tells, in the year 1465. “ On Saint 
John Baptist’s Day, in that year, as some 
youths were bathing in the Seine, they 
were drowned, which caused a proclama- 
tion in all Paris to forbid any one in future 
to bathe in theriver.” ‘They arealso more 
than idiotic ; they are positively criminal. 

It is not so easy as it may seem to dis- 
tinguish between persons in whom the 
instinct of activity is strong and those in 
whom it is weak or stifled. You see 
people going through the business of life in 
a phlegmatic way, that appears to stamp 
them as mere automata. Yet all the while 
their minds are living with marked in- 
tensity. Take Spinoza, for example. 
Doubtless, as a spectacle-maker, he was 
not an inspiring sight. But his thoughts 
were at work far more ardently than his 
hands. The heaven-intoxicated man was 
anything rather than an idler. 

Louis Stevenson and others of our 
modern writers who preach the gospel of 
idleness—or affect to—are not themselves 
types of inactivity. They do, in fact, but 
take hold of the interludes of life and ex- 
aggerate the profit that may be got from 
them. Pitching stones into the sea is no 
such bad pastime for an hour or two ; but 
it is dangerous to recommend the practice 
indiscriminately. It suits men of vigorous 
minds for perhaps one day in a hundred ; 
but can you conceive it as good in any way 
for the athlete who has not half enough 
calls upon his bodily strength ? 

I remember crossing the Atlantic with a 
man who struck mo, at first sight, as a 
very lazy fellow. He was about thirty 





years of age, dark of eye and complexion, 
and, as it seemed, perniciously fond of 
lounging about with a cigarette between 
his lips, just staring at the green and white 
waves. I did not get into conversation 
with him until the third day of the voyage. 
Then I immediately reformed my idea of 
him. He was a distinguished Oxford man, 
who had not found the mental activity of 
university life enough for him. He craved 
developement in other directions also, And 
so he was going off to Manitoba to see 
what he could do with a Government grant 
of land. Of course he had capital, though 
not much, He also had acquaintances 
whither he was going. But it was a bold 
step, and only likely to be justified in the 
case of a man of quite exceptional endow- 
ments, Asarule, the mind is jealous of 
uncommon accomplishment in the body, 
even as the body seems to resent too much 
mental cleverness. You can rarely excel 
in both departments. It seems best for 
the average man to content himself with 
a merely creditable uniform developement. 
There will still be plenty of scope for his 
activity. Neither the prize-fighter nor the 
old-fashioned University don seem satis- 
factory specimens of humanity. They are 
the two poles, between which the average 
man may be counselled to attempt to steer. 

Ours is not an age in which the old- 
fashioned contemplative person will meet 
with much sympathy. No doubt there was 
a certain charm in the infinite quietude of 
such an existence as Wordsworth’s. But 
the charm would not declare itself until 
the man had been broken in—perhaps 
rather painfully—to the career. At first, 
the primeval yearnings for more stir would 
be sure to make themselves felt. While 
tethered, of set purpose, to this or that 
little raral nook, the mind could hardly 
fail at times to scamper off hither and 
thither, and the body would long to ac- 
company the mind. But the discipline 
once assimilated, much happiness of a pas- 
sive kind might result, 

But imagine Wordsworth face to face 
with a modern troop of cyclists, raling the 
way in that tyrannical mode of theirs! 
This fairly differentiates our time from his. 
The cycle is a type of our activity. It is 
strenuous in the extreme. We have learnt 
a great deal in the last hundred years, and 
our appetite has grown with our know- 
ledge. Let those who please restrict them- 
selves to the study of wild flowers and 
infinitesimal insects. The cycle offers a 
larger programme—a programme, indeed, 
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that may be stretched according to the 
ability of the individual. 

It is something of a truism to say that a 
man succeeds in proportion to the extent 
of his activities. Our American cousins 
realise this more fully than we do. We 
are too apt to believe that a failure in one 
department of commercial life implies in- 
ability to succeed in any department. It 
is a thousand pities that it isso. The mere 
prejudice injures us. But in America the 
case is understood more sanely. It is ap- 
preciated there that a man may make his 
own groove, and the idea that there is 
any limitation to his activities within the 
bounds of his strength is scouted as it 
deserves to be. 

Some think that Carlyle, while living 
the life of a student, was all the while 
dying to be something much more active. 
It is extremely likely that there were mo- 
ments in his life when he would even have 
enlisted, had a recruiting-sergeant been at 
hand to take advantage of his mood. But 
upon the whole we may doubt if he would 
have done better for himeelf in any other 
sphere than that he chose and to which he 
devoted himself so thoroughly. There was 
no lack of energy in his career, though 
objectively it was not apparent. The 
occasional growls which he vents against 
the literary life must not be taken too 
seriously. They merely mark the dis- 
content of the natural man with the 
station of which he fancies he has long ago 
exhausted all the pleasures. 

As a corrective to Carlyle on this point, 
Ernest Renan may be mentioned. In his 
* Recollections” he is almost superlative 
in praise of the scholar’s life. He would 
not vary his career if he were called upon 
to live it again. Yet even in him the 
instinct of energy at the back of all of us 
leads him to express the hops that he will 
die a quick, vigorous death—be shot or 
knocked on the head. 

“ Life must,” we are told, “be active 
3 vigorous, else death is preferable to 
t.” 

It is wholesome counsel. The Buddhist 
who gradually extinguishes his activities is 
not at all admirable to us. He thinks he 
thereby attains the kingdom of heaven. To 
us it appears that he is simply a lunatic. 





WIVES FOR SALE. 


WE frequently hear of articles in French 
news and literary papers in which the 





assertion is gravely and seriously made 
that the sale of wives in England is 
of daily occurrence, Some time ago 
it was stated in a leading journal that 
“The kingdom of Queen Victoria is the 
only country in Europe where a man has 
a right to sell his wife in the name of the 
law, like a horse or a donkey. It is 
certain that the possibility of selling his 
wife with her head in a halter, and of 
handing her over to the highest bidder, is 
a proceeding much simpler, and above all 
more lucrative for the parties interested, 
than divorce. Happily for the English 
ladies, the husbands disposed to trot out 
their wives in the streets at the end of a 
cord are few in number, but if they wish 
it there is nothing to prevent them satis- 
fying the whim. ft seems strange that in 
a country where women are asking for the 
right to vote, they have not yet taken the 
initiative in a movement to repeal this 
antiquated law, the last trace of bondage 
in the laws of a civilised nation.” 

It is hardly necessary to inform an 
intelligent Englishman that at no time was 
it legal for an Englishman to “trot out” 
his wife at the end of a cord, and sell her 
to the highest bidder. It is, however, a 
lamentable fact that a belief still prevails, 
even in this country, of the legality of this 
odious and degrading practice; but it is 
confined to the lower classes in the com- 
munity, and to foreigners, who do not 
know the respect in which we Englishmen 
hold our women folk. Old creeds always die 
hard, but we may reasonably hope we 
shall soon have seen and heard the last of 
wife-selling in England, 

In the past the conviction was deeply 
rooted that a husband might lawfally sell 
his wife by auction to another, or by 
auction to the highest bidder, provided he 
delivered her over with a halter about her 
neck. If the wife resisted, doubts arose 
whether the sale could or could not be 
carried out; but in most cases the wife 
was quite as ready to depart as her spouse 
was to get rid of her. 

The sales were duly reported in the 
newspapers and magazines of the period, 
without any special comment, as items 
of everyday news. In some instances 
market tolls were collected, similar to 
those charged for animals brought to the 
public market. An examination of old 
journals, such as the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” the “Annual Register,” and the 
like, furnishes quite a fund of instances. 

Maidens and widows of good repute are 
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not averse to a little pleasant banter about 
being leased for life as another name for 
matrimony. But in bygone times this 
pleasantry was sometimes elaborated to a 
remarkable degree. In fact, it was carried 
to the extent of actually leasing married 
women for a term of years. 

It has been suggested that during the 
later years of the reign of George the 
Third, the marital relations among the 
humbler classes were much disturbed by 
the exigencies of the Army and Navy. 
Thousands of English soldiers and sailors 
died abroad, either in battle or under 
many of the contingencies arising out of 
war ; while other thousands, though not so 
many, had become prisoners, or permanent 
settlers, in foreign countries. Soldiers’ and 
sailors’ wives, at the best of times, are in 
& precarious position, but in those days it 
was doubtful indeed. Not hearing of 
their husbands for several years, many of 
these wives, believing them to be dead, 
married again. In some cases the husband 
had not died; he came home, but found 
it no home for him. Many of the wife 
sales of the period took place under these 
circumstances, and the authorities winked 
at irregularities which obviously arose out 
of an abnormal state of society. 

According to Mr. John Timb the custom 
of purchasing wives was uhiversal among 
ancient nations, and obtained to some 
extent among the higher order of society. 
Of this an instance may be found in 
Grimaldi’s ‘Origines Genealogice” (1828), 
in which John de Camoys, son and heir of 
Sir Ralph de Camoys, yielded up to Sir 
William de Paynel, knight, his wife Mar- 
gerie, daughter and heiress of Sir John de 
Gatesden, and makes over to Sir William 
all her goods and chattels, and consents 
and grants that she shall abide and remain 
with him during his pleasure. The lady, 
however, objected to being thus disposed 
of, and upon her appealing to the protection 
of the law, the grant was, in 1302, pro- 
nounced by Parliament to be invalid. 

Since that time, but mostly from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, repeated 
cases of sales of wives have taken place. 
Some of those which became known and 
were made public are here arranged in 
chronological order. 

In 1750 a man and his wife falling 
into discourse with a grazier, at Parham, 
in Norfolk, the husband offered him his 
wife in exchange for an ox, provided he 
would let him choose one out of his drove. 
The grazier accepted the proposal, and the 


wife readily agreed to it. Accordingly 
they met the next day, when the woman 
was delivered to the grazler, with a new 
halter around her ink and the husband 
received a bullock which he subsequently 
sold for six guineas, 

The first recorded sale after the acces- 
sion of George the Third, occurred in the 
month of March, 1766. In this case a 
carpenter of Southwark, named Higginson, 
went into an ale-house for his morning 
draught ; there he met a fellow carpenter, 
and their conversation turned on wives. 
The carpenter, whose name history has 
not recorded, lamented that he had no 
wife. Higginson, on the other hand, 
lamented that he had, and expressed 
regret there was no way except murder 
by which he-could rid himself of her. The 
carpenter assured Higginson that there 
was a way—the old English custom had 
made it quite lawful for a husband to sell 
his own rib. ‘ No one would be such a 
fool as to buy mine,” sighed Higginson. 
“TI would do so,” the other promptly re- 
plied, ‘“‘and think I had made a good 
bargain too.” ‘‘ Done!” shouted the de- 
lighted husband, who clinched the ~— 
on the spot. Mrs. Higginson was duly 
claimed by her new lord, and went willingly 
enough and lived with him as his wife. 
In a few days, however, Higginson either 
grew tired of hie mateless home or sus- 
pected that he had not done right, and 
went to the other carpenter’s house, de- 
manding his wife back. Mrs. Higginson 
strenuously refused to leave her new lord. 
“A sale is a sale,” said she, “and nota 
joke.” Higginson went again and again, 
but to no purpose, and after a week or 
two ceased calling. His wife had just 
begun to conclude that he had at last quietly 
resigned his claim, when she was cited to 
appear before a coroner’s jury and identify 
her husband, who had settled the question 
by hanging himself, The price paid for 
the woman is not recorded. 

Another sale occurred in the summer 
of 1767. In this case, however, the 
man selling the “chattel” had no legal 
right over it, she being simply a wife 
by courtesy. Her reputed husband was 
a bricklayer’s labourer, residing at Mary- 
Iebone, and the price at which she was 
valued was five shillings and threepence 
and a gallon of beer. Three weeks after 
the sale, when the lady was duly housed 
with her new lord, a wealthy uncle of 
hers, residing in Devonshire, died, and, 





quite unexpectedly, acknowledged the kin- 
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ship by leaving her two hundred pounds 
and a quantity of plate. The new pro- 
tector at once decided to sanctify the union 
by a ceremony of the Church, and so 
became her husband indeed, and, of course, 
the possessor of the legacy, there being no 
— Women’s Property Act in those 
ays, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, was the scene 
of the next sale of this character which 
has to be recorded. It took place in the 
month of August, 1773, and the facts are 
these, Three men and three women went 
into the “Bell Inn,” Edgbaston Street, 
Birmingham, and called for the toll-book, 
which was kept there, In this they made 


the following extraordinary entry : “ August; 


thirty-first, 1773. Samuel Whitehouse, 
of the parish of. Willenhill, in the county 
of Stafford, this day sold his wife, Mary 
Whitehouse, in open market, to Thomas 
Griffiths of Birmingham. Value one shil- 
ling. To take her with all faults. (Signed) 
Samuel Whitehouse, Mary Whitehouse, 
(Voucher) Thomas Buckley of Birming- 
ham.” The parties were said to be well 
pleased, and the purchase-money and the 
market-toll demanded for the sale were 
both cheerfully paid. 

The “Ipswich Journal,” January twenty- 
eighth, 1787, states that: “A farmer of 
the parish of Stowupland sold his wife to 
a neighbour for five guineas, and, being 
happy to think he had made a good bar- 
gain, presented her with a guinea to buy a 
new gown. He then went to Stowmarket 
and gave orders for the bells to be rung 
on the occasion.” 

The “ London Chronicle” for the firat 
of December, 1787, reported that: “Oa 
Monday last a person named Goward led 
his wife to the market-place at Nuneaton, 
and there sold and delivered her up, with 
a halter about her, to one White, for the 
sum of three guineas. On their way 
Goward asked his wife if she was not 
ashamed of being brought to open market 
to be sold; she said she was not, and was 
happy to think she was going to have 
another husband, for she well knew who 
was going to be her purchaser. When 
they came to the place Goward embraced 
his wife and wished her well, upon which 
she returned the compliment. White de- 
clared himself extremely well satisfied, 
and paid down the money, assuring the 
quondam husband it was good and full 
weight. The purchase being completed, 
White gave the ringers a handsome treat 
to ring a peal, and they spent the re- 





mainder of the day with the greatest joy 
imaginable,” 

A case which occurred in 1790 is. 
slightly different to the foregoing, for it is 
the record of a girl who actually bought 
her husband. She was an Oxfordshire 
lass and was on the eve of marriage toa 
young man of the same county, when the 
bridegroom elect would not consent to 
name the day unless her friends would 
advance fifty pounds for her dowry. Her |. 
friends being too poor to comply with this 
demand, the lass, who evidently thought a 
mercenary husband better than no hus- 
band at all, went to London and sold her | 
hair, which was delicately long and light, 
to a chapman in the Strand, for three 
pounds per ounce, As it weighed just 
twenty ounces, she returned with joy to 
Oxfordshire with sufficient money to buy 
her exacting husband, and ten pounds to 
boot. 

The next case is copied from “The 
Times” of March thirtieth, 1796: “On 
Saturday evening last, John Lees, steel 
burner, sold his wife for the small sum of | 
sixpence to Samuel Hall, fellmonger, both 
of Sheffield. Lees gave Hall one guinea 
immediately to have her taken off to Man- 
chester the day following by the coach. 
She was delivered up with a halter round 
her neck, and the clerk of the market 
received fourpence for toll.” 

In ‘The Times” for the eighteenth of 
July, 1797, mention was made that a 
butcher had ‘exposed his wife for sale in 
Smithfield Market, near the ‘Ram Inn,’ 
with a halter round her neck and one 
about her waist, which tied her to a rail- 
ing. A hog drover, who was the happy 
purchaser, paying the husband three 
guineas and a crown for his departed rib.” 
A few days later, commenting on- this sale, 
“The Times” said, “‘ by some mistake in 
our report of the Smithfield Market we 
had not learned the average price of wives 
for the last week. The increasing value 
of the fair sex is esteemed by several 
eminent writers as a certain criterion of 
increasing civilisation. Smithfield has, on 
this ground, strong pretensions to refined 
improvement, as the price of wives has 
risen in that market from half a guinea to 
three guineas and a half.” 

Again, on the nineteenth of September, 
1797, the same journal announced that 
** An hostler’s wife in the country recently 
fetched twenty-five guineas. We hear there 
is to be a sale of wives soon at Christies’. 
We have no doubt they will soon go off 
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well,” Fancy the mighty thunderer con- 
descending to a joke in these days ! 

On the second of December, 1797, “ The 
Times” further announced that ‘at the 
last sale of wives there was but a poor 
show; though there were plenty of bidders. 
One alone went off well, being bought by 
a Taylor who outbid eight of his com- 
petitors.” 

At Chapel-en-le-Frith, in 1802, man 
disposed of his wife, child, and part of 
his household farniture — ‘‘ss much as 
would set up a beggar,” says the ‘‘ Morning 
Herald ”—for the sum of eleven shillings ; 
and in the same year a Hereford butcher 
put his wife up for sale by public auction. 
The highest bid, which was accepted, was 
twenty-four shillings and a bowl.of punch, 
consumed by the whole of the contracting 
parties, 

The * Doncaster Gazette,” on March tho 
twenty-fifth, 1803, informed its readers 
that “a fellow sold his wife as a cow in 
Sheffield market-place a few days ago. 
The lady was put into the hands of a 
butcher, who held her by a halter fastened 
round the waist. ‘What do you ask for 
your cow /’ said a bystander. ‘A guinea,’ 
replied the butcher. ‘Done,’ cried the 
other, and immediately led away his 
bargain. We understand that the pur- 
chaser and his ‘cow’ live very happily 
together.” 

Oa the eighth of July, 1805, a fellow 
at Taxford took his wife into the market- 
place with a halter round her neck and a 
child in her arms, and sold her and the 
infant for a crown. The journal which 
records the transaction considers “ it is to 
be regretted that no one present had the 
courage to take the rope from the wife’s 
neck and lay it on the husband’s back.” 
The probability is, however, tbat the 
persons who witnessed this vile transaction 
were either struck dumb with marvel, and 
could only think it a joke, or else knew 
the man to be such a brute that they 
fancied the most unrighteous change was 
better for the woman and the child than 
their continuance as they were. The quict 
consent of the wife was a witness not only 
of her discomfort with her husband, but 
also of the degraded view of wifehood held 
by this class of salesmen and sold persons. 

According to the “ Annual Register,” a 
man named John Gawthorpe—or Gas- 
thorpe—exposed his wife for sale in the 
market at Hull, about one o’clock, on the 
fourteenth of February, 1806, but owing 
to the crowd which such an extraordinary 





occurrencs had brought, he was obliged to 
defer the sale and take her away about 
four o’clock. However, he again brought 
her out, and she was sold for twenty 


‘guineas, being delivered, with a halter, to 


aman named Houseman, who had lodged 
with them for five years, 

The year 1807 witnessed three of these 
degraded transactions, the first of which 
was at Knaresborough, where a man dis- 
posed of his wife for sixpence and “a 
quid of tobacco.” About the same week 
& man disposed of his wife in Sheffield 
Market. ‘What is your price?” asked 
an onlooker. ‘A pound,” replied the 
husband. “ Agreed,” said the other, as 
he paid the money, and marched off his 
newly acquired chattel. In the third case 
the sale was not completed, as the person 
most nearly concerned refused to be a 
party to the transaction. A Mr. John 
Lupton, of Linton, offered to purchase the } 
wife of Mr. Richard Waddilove, innkeeper, 
of Grassington, and was content to go as 
high as one hundred guineas to please his 
fancy. Waddilove consented without 
hesitation, and received a guinea as 
earnest money. The next morning the 
eager purchaser hurried off to Grassington, 
taking with him the ninety-nine guineas, 
and demanded the fulfilment of the bargain. 
Mr. Waddilove was quite ready. He would 
willingly have packed the goods and got 
her off, but Mrs. Waddilove had some 
womanly dignity and sense of right, Even 
if she might, she said, she did not choose 
to be parted with as a mere chattel, and 
she sent off her would-be purchaser with |) 
scorn and threats. The crafty Waddilove, | 
it is stated, kept the earnest money. 

A Cumberland couple who, in 1810, 
were not on the best of terms agreed 
between them that the weaker vessel 


should be sold. In this case the woman | 


evidently possessed some of the serpent’s 
cunning, however much of the dove’s 
gentleness may have fallen to her share. 
Finding the market for this sort of chattel 
was dull near home, she persuaded her 
husband to carry her to Newcastle, where, 
by a ruse which everybody must appre- 
ciate, he was seized by the press-gang and 
carried off to sea, while she returned home 
and carried on the farm. 

The next recorded sale of a wif occurred | 
in 1817, on the Island of St. Helena, while 
Napoleon was a prisoner there. The extract 
in which it occurs is taken from ‘‘ Napoleon 
in Exile,” by his surgeon, Barry O'Meara. 
‘Napoleon then made some remark about } 
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Mr, P. e’s having sold his wife, which 
he said would reflect but little credit on 
the Governor— Sir Hudson Lowe—and 





that, had such a circumstance occurred in 


France, the Procurer-General would have 
prosecuted the offending parties ; that it 
appeared to be a most disgraceful circum- 
stance, especially when, as it appeared to 
be, it had been sanctioned by the two 
organs of communication of the Governor 
—civil and military.” In a footnote, Mr. 
O’Meara adds: “This circumstance actually 
happened at St. Helena.” 

Three years elapse, and in 1820 we read 
of a man named Brouchet leading his wife, 
a decent-looking woman, into the cattle- 
market at Canterbury, from the neigh- 
bouring village of Brovghton. He asked a 
salesman to put up his wife for him, where- 
upon that individual replied that as his 
dealings were with cattle, and not with 
women, he must decline the commission. 
The husband therevpon hired a pen, or 
stall, for which he paid the usual tollage of 
sixpence, and led his wife into it by a 
halter. Soon afterwards he disposed of his 
“stock” to a Canterbury man for the sum 
of five shillings, 

Early in the month of December, 1822, 
notice was given to the inhabitants of 
Plymouth that at 12.30 on a certain morn- 
ing a man named Brooks intended to dis- 
pose of his wife by public sale. The lady, 
it was declared, was not only young and 
handsome, but would ride to the place of 
sale of her own free will, on her own horse, 
and further, that in a few days she would 
succeed to the sum of six hundred pounds, 
There was, as might be expected, a large 
concourse of people to witness this marvel. 
Presently, at the advertised hour, the 
husband rode up; and soon after the wife, ac- 
companied by an ostler, alsoappeared. The 
husband, as auctioneer, put up the wife for 
sale, and requested the bidders to com- 
mence. Five shillings was the first offer, 
and by bids of the same amount the price 
rose to three pounds, at which sum it stood to 
the ostler, At this juncture, however, the 
police appeared upon;the ecene and seized 
both salesman and chattel, to the evident 
disappointment of both, conveying them to 
the Guildhall, where they were questioned 
by the Mayor. The husband, in answer to 
the chief magistrate, stated that he and his 
wife believed it was quite legal. He 
understood there was a man willing to 
pay three pounds down and seventeen 
pounds at Christmas, and as his wife was 
anxious to belong to the man, they had 





agreed a sale should take place. The wife 
stated that the person who had promised 
to become her purchaser had not put in an 
appearance, and she had employed the 
ostler to purchase her with her own money 
unless she went for more than twenty 
pounds. The illegality of the act was ex- 
plained to the couple, and they were then 
bound over in their own recognisances to 
answer the charge at the next sessions. 

The “ Whitehaven Herald and Camber- 
land Advertiser” for May first, 1832, gave 
an account of a singular wife sale, which 
took place on the seventh of April, 1832. 
One Joseph Thompson, a farmer, had been 
three years married, but had not found his 
happiness advanced, as he had a right to 
expect. Believing that a sale by auction 
would legally dissolve the marriage and 
remove its obligations, he came into 
Carlisle with his wife, and by means of a 
bellman intimated he was about to dispose 
of the chattel. At midday the sale com- 
menced in the presence of a large number 
of persons. Thompson placed his wife on 
@ large oak chair with a rope or halter of 
straw about herneck, He then harangued 
those present in these terms : 

“Gentlemen, I have to offer to your 
notice my wife, Mary Ann Thompson, 
otherwise Williams, whom I mean to sell 
to the highest and fairest bidder. Gentle- 
men, it is her wish as well as mine to part 
for ever. She has been to me only a born 
serpent. I took her for my comfort and 
the good of my home, but she became my 
tormentor, a domestic curse, a night in- 
vasion, and a daily devil. Gentlemen, I 
speak: truth from my heart when I say 
God deliver us from troublesome wives 
and frolicsome women! Avoid them as 
you would a mad dog, a roaring lion, a 
loaded pistol, cholera morbus, Mount 
Etna, or any other pestilential thing in 
Nature. Now I have shown you the dark 
side of my wife, and told you her faults 
and failings, I will introduce the bright 
and sunny side of her and explain her 
qualifications and gocdness. She can 
read novels and milk cows; she can laugh 
and weep with the same ease that you could 
take a glass of ale when thirsty. Indeed, 
gentlemen, she reminds me of what the 
posts say of women in general : 

Heaven gave to women the peculiar grace 

To laugh, to weep, to cheat the human race. 
She can make butter, and ecold the 
maids ; she can sing Moore’s Melodies, and 
plait her frills and caps ; she cannot make 
ram, gin, or. whisky, but she is a good 
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judge of the quality from long experience 
in tasting them, I therefore offer her with 
all her perfections and imperfections for 
the sum of forty shillings.” 

The sale occupied between an hour and 
a half and two hours, when ultimately she 
was knocked down to Henry Mears for 
twenty shillings and a Newfoundland 
dog. The newly coupled pair left the 
city together, the crowd huzzaing and 
cheering after them. Mr. Thompson 
coolly took the straw halter from off his 
old wife and put it on his new dog. He 
then betook himself to the nearest inn and 
spent the rest of the day there. No 
doubt before the setting of the sun the 
whole of the purchase-money of his wife 
had gone down his throat in drink. He 
rapeatedly exulted in his happy release 
from bondage. 

The “Birmingham Argus,” for March, 
1834, contained the intimation that a man 
had led his wife into the Birmingham 
Cattle Market by a halter and succeeded 
in disposing of her; but the amount of 
purchase-money is not mentioned. 

In 1835 a woman was publicly sold in 
the north of England by her husband for 
the handsome sum of fifteen pounds. She 
willingly went home with the purchaser, 
and outlived both purchaser and seller. 
Subsequently, she became for the second 
time a legal wife. After the death of her 
first husband, by whom she was sold, she 
claimed certain property of which he had 
died possessed. The relatives of the hus- 
band contested the claim, urging the sale 
had been a valid one, and that the man 
had died wifeless. Much to their astonish- 
ment and chagrin, the law decided other- 
wise. 

In 1837 a man was convicted at the 
Yorkshire Assizes for having attempted to 
sell his wife by auction, and was committed 
to prison for two months with hard labour, 
His neighbours, it is said, considered him 
badly treated. 

On the thirty-first of January, 1853, a 
young man named W. C. Capas was 
charged at the Public Office, Birmingham, 
with having assaulted his wife. The evi- 
dence disclosed the fact that the husband 
was “leased ‘to another female,” and the 
following extraordinary document was pro- 
duced in Court and read : ‘‘ Memorandum 
of agreement made and entered into this 
second day of October, in the year of our 
Lord 1852, between William Charles 
Capas, of Charles Henry Street, in the 
Borough of Birmingham, in the County of 





Warwick, carpenter, of the one part, and 
Emily Hickson, of Hurst Street, Birming- 
ham, aforesaid, spinster, of the other part. 
Whereas, the said William Charles Capas [| 
and Emily Hickson have mutually agreed | 
with each other to live and reside together, } 
and to mutually assist in supporting and | 
maintaining each other during the re- 
mainder of their lives, and also to sign the 
agreement hereinafter contained to that 
effect. Now, therefore, it is hereby mutu- 
ally agreed upon by and between the said 
William Charles Capas and Emily Hickson, 
that they the said, etc, shall live and f 
reside together during the remainder of 
their lives, and that they shall mutually 
exert themselves by work and labour, and 
by following all their business pursuits to 
the best of their abilities, skill, and under- 
standing, and by advising and assistin 
each other for their mutual benefit an 
advantage, and also to provide for them- | 
selves and each other the best supports 
and comforts of life which their means and | 
incomes may afford. And for the true | 
and faithful performance of this agreement 
each of the said parties bindeth himself 
and herself unto the other finally by this | 
agreement, as witness the hands of the 
said parties this day and year first above 
written.” The signatures follow. The 
female admitted signing the document, 
and said she believed a lawyer was paid 
one pound fifteen shillings for drawing it 
up. Capas was fined two shillings and | 
sixpence, and the Bench commented in 
strong terms on the document which had 
that day b3en brought before them. 

The cheapest wife of which there is any 
record up to this time was purchased at 
Dadley in 1859, the price paid being 
sixpence, The husband believed his wife 
could have no farther claim upon him. 

According to a Welsh newspaper, a man 
employed at the Cyfarthfa ironworks sold | 
his wife, in 1863, to a fellow-workman for 
the sum of two pounds ten shillings, with 
the understanding that another half- 
sovereign should be spent in drink. The 
wife, it is said, was more amused than 
indignant at the transaction. 

On the fifth of July, 1872, a well- 
dressed woman applied to the Exeter 
magistrates for a summons against her 
husband, who had refused to support her 
children, To the utter astonishment of 
the justices she stated that her husband 
had sold her to a man with whom she was 
then living for fifty pounds, he under- 
taking to support two of the children. 
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He appeared, however, to have gone back 
on his bargain, and refused to do anything 
for them, and the magistrates very wisely 
declined to interfere. 

In 1877 a wife was sold for forty pounds, 
and what is more remarkable, the articles 
of sale were drawn up and signed at a 
solicitor’s office, the money paid, and the 
 semgaag handed over with all the gravity of 
aw. 

In the course of a County Court case at 
Sheffield in May, 1881, a man named 
Moore stated that he was living with the 
wife of one of his friends, and that he had 
purchased her for a quart of beer! This 
transaction was brought under the notice 
of the Government by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
who requested the Home S¢ccretary to take 
measures for preventing such reprehensible 
transactions. This had no effect, evidently, 
for since that time many sales have been 
recorded. 

Daring the hearing of a School Board 
case in the course of 1881, at Ripon, a 
woman informed the Bench that she had 
been bought for twenty - five shillings, 
and had assumed the name of the pur- 
chaser. 

At Alfreton, in 1882, a husband sold his 
rib for a glass of beer in a public-house, 
and the rib gladly deserted her legal lord, 
Once cannot expect a wife for less than 
twopence halfpenny ! 

Two years after this a bricklayer at 
Peasholme Green, Yorkshire, sold his wife 
for one shilling and sixpence, a “legal” 
document being drawn up to make the 
bargain binding on all sides. 

In “The Globe” of May the sixth, 1887, 
there appeared an account of a well-to-do 
weaver at Burnley, who. was charged with 
having deserted his wife and three 
children. He admitted the soft impeach- 
ment at once, but urged that inasmuch as 
he had sold the whole family to another 
man before the alleged desertion, he was 
acquitted of all responsibility for their 
maintenance. It was nothing to him 
whether their purchaser provided for their 
wants, the law had better see to that, 
For himself he had duly received three- 
halfpence, the amount of the purchase 
money ; and there his interest in the affair 
began and ended ! 

During 1889 a paragraph went the 
round of the papers, to tho effect that a 
man connected with a religious body in a 
village in the midland counties had dis- 
posed of his wife for the small sum of one 

shilling. A friend of his had evinced an 


An 





affection for the woman, and the husband 
expressed his willingness to part with her 
for a slight consideration. The sum of 
one shilling was offered and accepted, and 
the husband subsequently put a halter 
round his wife’s neck and led her to 
the house of the purchaser. The affair 
caused no little stir and amusement in 
the district, and the religious body 
soon got rid of their too broad-minded 
member. 

In the present year a case was actually 
heard in a London police court where a 
wife had been sold and purchased. 

No wonder, in the face of such instances 
as these, foreigners think us a nation of 
wife sellers, particularly when they read 
the startling announcements that the con- 
ditions of sale were drawn up by solicitors. 
Whether the old, wicked, and erroneous 
belief that such sales are legal will ever 
die remains to be seen. In spite of the 
many contradictions that have been made, 
the legality of the transaction is still be- 
lieved in by some, 

Before leaving the subject it may be 
worth while pointing out that while wife 
sales have, comparatively speaking, been 
common, husband sales have not been un- 
known. Such a case occurred at Sheffield 
in 1888, The husband being out of work 
went to Australia, and on the way out 
made the acquaintance of a young woman, 
who appears to have formed a strong at- 
tachment for him. Finding that he was 
already in the bonds of matrimony, she 
suggested, it is said, that possibly the wife 
left at-home would sell him to her, and he, 
jokingly, advised her to write and ask. 
She did so, and the wife asked one hundred 
pounds forallrights; but eventually accepted 
twenty pounds, which sum was paid, and 
the purchaser and purchased were married 
in Australia, 

About the same time the Wolverhamp- 
ton magistrates heard a case in which a 
man was summoned to show cause why he 
should not support a child. The evidence 
offered showed the man’s wife had sold 
him to the mother of the child for five 
pounds, but when the money was ex- 
hausted, finding she could get no more, 
she demanded her husband. The result 
os the action which disclosed the 
sale. 

The whole of the foregoing cases are 
duly authenticated. Many others have 
been reported, but being minus names and 
locality are of doubtful character, and have 
been left out of consideration. 
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THE LATE MRS. VERNON, 
By A. MOBERLY. _ 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Valeria,” ete., ete. 
——@~—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was like old times again to come 
down to breakfast and find Major Tarrant 
standing on the hearthrug, newspaper in 
one hand, watch in the other, timing the 
afrival of the breakfast in his old familiar 
way. 

eCood morning, Miss Margison,” pocket- 
ing the watch and holding out his hand, 
exactly as he had done on an average 
three hundred days out of every year of 
the seven I had spent with him. This 
time, however, he added, ‘‘ How are you?” 
Then he pulled himself up with a jerk and 
stared at me. 

I felt quite conscious and uncomfortable, 
it was such a new experience to be looked 
at at all by him. He used to be aware of 
my pregence as one is aware of the position 
and general appearance of some article of 
furniture in the room—something useful 
but not decorative. 

However, I took up my place behind the 
coffee-pot, called his attention to one of 
Mrs, Brent’s special breakfast dishes, and 
reminded myself of the exact quantity 
of sugar and milk that he insisted on, and 
tried not to be aware that he continued to 
stare at intervals, and once remarked “ By 
Jove!” to himself under his scrubby 
moustache, 

*You—you are looking uncommonly 
well this morning,” he said awkwardly at 
last. ‘ None the worse for——” 

** Not at all, thank you,” I interrupted 
hastily, in dread of what might follow. 
At present the opiate and the long night’s 
rest fell like a heavy black curtain between 
to-day and yesterday, and I dreaded to lift 
it, An explanation must come, but I 
would put it off as long as I could. 
“Where are Mrs. Tarrant and the 
children, and why are you not all at the 
Marquesas ¢” 

“Fell through,” he replied in snatches 
between the mouthfuls. “Sir Algy, my 
cousin, got married at the last moment ; 
girl’s fathor a big swell; thought the place 
not good enough for her; lots of influence ; 
found a better berth at home for Algy; 
didn’t want me. Bride didn’t care to 
have my ugly mug about ; didn’t hit it off 
with Laura, either; awful sell for Laura,” 





Major Tarrant seemed grimly diverted 
by the recollection. 

“But that was treating you very 
shabbily.” 

“Not a bit; hated the notion of 
going out. Algy’s a decent fellow, too; 
spoke to the Duke about me. I’m going 
to be an inspector of something—don’t 
know what yet, That’s what brought me 
up to town.” 

After this unusual conversational effort 
he went on with his breakfast in silence. 

I settled myself after breakfast with a 
basketful of Kitty’s sewing, with which I 
had promised to help her ; but as I worked 
I felt his gazo upon me over the edge of 
the- paper, till at last he dropped the 
pretence of reading. 

“ Mrs, Vernon was a regular celebrated 
society beauty, wasn’t she?” he began. 
‘And you're so like her that they cannot 
tell the difference. By Jove!” 

His tone spoke unutterable amaze- 
ment, 

“*T am like what Mrs. Vernon might 
have been if she had grown old, and 
injured, and shattered; not like Mrs. 
Vernon the beauty.” 

“T don’t know that. Fortescue says 
you are better-looking than he ever re- 
members her.” 

I shrank back into my sewing. 

“Do you know Colonel Fortescue?” I 
asked presently in a very small voice, 

‘* Why, certainly ; or how should I have 
found you yesterday? This is how it 
happened. I got a letter about two 
months ago that I could not make head or 
tail of, from a Colonel Fortescue. A lady 
who had lived with us as governess had 
referred him to me. Now I knew, or 
thought I knew, that you were lying snug 
under the daisies, and didn’t know what 
to say. Laura suggested that you might 
have been trying for another situation 
before leaving us; but the man didn’t 
write as if he wanted a governess 
himeelf. I didn’t know what it all might 
mean, and made up my mind not to 
answer till I got up to town and could see 
him. So I wrote and said I hoped to call 
soon, His letter had been following me 
about for so long that it didn’t matter, 
Then all sorts of worries began. My 
mother fell ili; she said the children were 
too much for her without a governess. 
Couldn’t get one to suit Laura. Tried a 
dozen at least; wished for you back every 
hour of the day. Then Laura got un- 
commonly sick of looking after them and 
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said she’d go on a visit to the Croftons. 
They are great people now—big house in 
the country. You remember them ?” 

I did, very distinctly. Many a night 
had I toiled into the small hours attempt- 
ing to reproduce Mrs. Crofton’s triumphs 
of millinery ; many a time had I to console 
Mrs. Tarrant with the assurance that Mrs. 
Crofton’s waist measured at least three 
inches more than hers, and that everybody 
must notice that her gloves and boots 
were several sizes larger than Mrs. Tar- 
rant’s, Mrs. Tarrant professed an ex- 
travagant fondness for the heavy, rather 
vulgar little woman, and had her reward 
in the use of the Croftons’ carriage and 
horses, costly gifts of dress and trinkets, 
and payment of her share in all enter- 
tainments in which the Croftons were 
included. 

“You know Laura’s dodge. Writes to 
say shs’s coming, without giving time for 
a letter to stop her. She's tried it once 
too often. Got to King’s Croft and found 
all the family jast recovering from mumps, 
Caught it herself, and as every one else is 
well, Mrs, Crofton has made herself rather 
nasty about having to nurse her. Haw, haw! 
That’s why I’ve come up to town alone, 
But I was telling you about Fortescue, 
wasn’t 1% Of course I went to look him 
up—got his address from his club and 
called on Sunday. You never saw a man 
more startled than he was when I walked 
in. He had just been reading your letter 
and was in a great taking about it. So 
we talked a bit, and finally decided on 
coming round here to see you. Landlady 
in hysterics. Mrs, Vernon had gone out, 
solemnly promising to come back in half 
an hour, and had been gone all day. I 
suggested waiting till you did come in, but 
Fortescue was nearly as bad as the land- 
lady ; wanted to send for every detective 
in London, and was off to the nearest 
police station when the landlady’s small 
boy ran after him. He knew where you 
were, had taken a drive on the back of 
your cab on his way to do some errand, 
so he brought us to the door where he 
had seen you go in, and Fortescue gave 
him a sovereign and sent him for a police- 
man. Now, perhaps, you'd better explain 
what you were doing there.” 

I told him the whole horrible story. It 
sounded worse, much worse in my ears 
than I had fancied it. Major Tarrant 
worked himself up toa pitch of indigna- 
tion that amazed me. He got up and 
stamped about, venting his wrath in angry 





growls. “The scoundrel! If I’d only 
known it—lucky for him I didn’t! I've 
given him something to remember me by 
as it is. He may summon me if he 
chooses.” 

‘Was Colonel Fortescue there ?” I ven- 
tured to ask at last. 

“Rather. It was he burst the door in 
while the policoman was making up his 
mind. We made a rush for the room, and 
there you were just quietly slipping down 
on the floor with that brute at your throat 
and Vernon making believe to pull him off. 
He was an ugly customer to meddle with 
—that dog. Fortescue stunned him with 
the policeman’s truncheon and dragged 
him off, while Vernon danced and stormed, 
‘Confound you, don’t kill him ; he wasn’t 
doing her any harm!’ till I sent him fly- 
ing into a corner after the dog. Then 
Fortescue went to pick you up, which it 
hadn’t occurred to me to do for the mo- 
ment. The brute was on us again before 
I'd time to look round, and grabbed at 
you but caught Fortescue’s arm instead. 
He was a grand dog, that ; rather have cut 
Vernon’s throat than his.” 

Major Tarrant sighed. 

‘Is Baal dead 3” 

He passed his hand signifizantly across 
his throat. “Gone where the good dogs 
go. Found a knife lying handy beside you. 
Fortescue thought he’d better go before 
you came tc—the mess he was in might 
scare you. Took Vernon away. Wonder 
what he'll do with him?” 

I was unable to inform him, 

‘Perhaps he'll tell me if I see him at 
the club. Hullo! how the morning's 
going! Must be off. Ever so much to 
do. Meant to have left town by the early 
train to-day.” :, 

“And you stayed to take care of me?” 
I asked gratefully. 

“Fortescue made moe promise. Got 
nervous. Didn’t like your being left here 
alone at all. Says you made him promise 
to get your letter from his chambers before 
he went back to the country on Saturday. 
When he got there and found no letter he 
fancied there was some mischief afloat, so 
after seeing Miss Vernon off he came back 
again, and hung about the place all Satur- 
day night. That’s how your letter reached 
him on Sunday, and saved me an hour of 
explanation. It was a piece of lack for 
you, too, wasn’t it?” I assented with a 
shudder. If those two men had not met ! 
“And now, what do you suppose is going 
to become of you?” 
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“T am going to work again as fast as I 
can. I shall set about finding some to- 
day.” 

I spoke without enthusiasm. He con- 
templated me, whistling thoughtfully. 

You don’t look much like it.” 

‘Are you looking at my finery? You 
don’t know how glad I shall be to get 
back to the old dresses and the old ways 
once more——” 

I stopped short; the falsehood stung 
my lips; and yet—I had thought it was 
the truth when I spoke it. 

* Not you! Good heavens, how you 
must have hated it all !—Algy’s sums, and 
Laura’s frocks, and all the rest of the 
grind in that beastly old school-room, 
Like to come back! Ob, I say!” 

I did hate the prospect from the depths 
of my heart; but I wasn’t going to admit 
it. 

‘Try me. Will Mrs. Tarrant take me 
back ¢” 

“Won't she just! You should hear her 
lamenting for the good old times when the 
children were always good and tidy, and 
her silk stockings weren’t all holes at the 
heels,” 

I gave my chair a twist round that he 
should not see my face, and answered him 


resolutely : 
“Tl come. I'll do my best to please 
her. It’s all I am fit for now.” 


“Then I'll go and telegraph to Laura, 
She doesn’t know that you're alive yet. 
You’re quite in earnest ?” 

“Quite,” bending low over my sewing. 

He put his paper down and walked 
towards the door. He stopped on the 
threshold. 

“You can’t be ready in time. I go by 
the 5.40. Can’t wait till the next train.” 

*T shall be ready.” 

* All right.” 

The door closed on him, and I ventured 
to lift my head. Such a woebegone, white 
face looked down upon me from the 
mirror over the chimney-piece that I felt 
startled and ashamed, and gave the chair 
a further twist round to bring myself out 
of the range of reflection. Major Tarrant’s 
boots creaked back along the passage. 
He poked his head in. 

“Don’t you decide in a hurry ; think it 
over. I'll wait till the nine train.” I 
shook my head. “Better wait a day or 
two. You know—haw! haw !—you might 
meet with a better engagement,” 

‘I don’t want time for consideration,” I 
answered over my shoulder. 





“ Then that’s settled 3” 

“‘Yos, that’s settled,” I repeated like a } 
dismal little echo, snipping off the length } 
of blue embroidery that I had just finished } 
as if to emphasize the note of finality. 
He still lingered. 

‘‘T shan’t complain if you have changed 
your mind when I come back, you know.” 

Then be really departed—or I thought 
so. I might fold my hands in my lap 
and gaze moodily into the fire unob- 
served. I might cry if I chose; but I 
refused to do one or the other. Why 
should 1? I was going to find shelter, 
protection, honourable occupation. I was 
going to the life that had best suited me. 
I was going—— Ob, why go over and 
over it all again? I was going; that was 
enough, I stitched away till I had finished 
a second length of embroidery, then folded 
and put away my work, and winked away 
the tears which so unaccountably filled my 
eyes. 

The door opened once mora. I dare not 
turn my face nor yet wipe the tears from 
it, but sat bolt upright addressing the 
figure that I dimly saw behind me in the 
looking-glass. 

“T haven’t changed my mind yet. I 
have thought it over. I’m ready to come 
with you as soon as you like.” 

Then the tears dried in my eyes and my 
cheeks started into flame as I sprang up 
and faced, not Major Tarrant but Colonel j, 
Fortescue. 

His face was alight with laughing sur- § 
prise. How much brighter, younger, 
happier he looked than I had thought! } 
His right arm was in a sling, and my [ 
eyes filled again as I stammered my ex- 
planations. He held out his left hand in 
greeting. 

‘We have just parted from Tarrant—at f 
least I have. He asked Mariel to take him 
into the Park while I paid my visit here. 
You know that Muriel and I were to see 
the lawyer to-day, and I thought you 
might care to hear how we got on.” He 
was talking to give me confidence, I felt, 
studying my face all the time and still 
keeping hold of my hand. “I have told 
Muriel everything—that she need know,” 
he said gently. “I thought you would 
wish it.” 

I looked up gratefully, met his eyes with 
the old kindly light in them, and whispered 
some half-choked thanks. I ventured to 
lay my fingers lightly on the black sling. 

‘'T heard how this was done.” 

“It’s nothing to look so sad about,” he } 
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answered cheerily. ‘The wrist is bruised 
and stiff, so I must not use my hand much.” 
He held in his injured fingers the letter I 
had sent him. “Icould not answer this 
in writing, you see, so I had to come 
myself,” 

‘** You believe I told the truth in it, don’t 
you? I know you must blame me; but 1 
meant no harm, Won’t you forgive me 
before I go away ?” 

“Blame you? Forgive you? My dear, 
my dear, if you only knew how happy 
this has made me !” 

I looked up again in blank wonderment. 

“Do you not understand that we all 
were insisting on your being Tom Vernon’s 
wife, while all the time 1 was wanting you 
for mine?” 


“Oh you dear, dear misguided darling!” 
cried Muriel, running in and throwing her 
| arms round my neck, ‘ Why couldn’t you 
have kept it up a wee bit longer? I'd 
rather have you as an impostor than the 
most genuine mamma they could provide 
for me. But perhaps you wouldn’t like me 
for a daughter, and I know you’d never 
stand Mr, Vernon for a husband !” 

“Congratulate you, Miss Margison, 
Wish you every happiness.” Major 
Tarrant was not exactly fluent in a téte-a- 
téte, and generally speechless with a 
stranger present; but Colonel Fortescue 
had exchanged a few words with him 
while Muriel was delivering her address to 
me, and he stepped forward resolved on 
doing his duty. He gave us one stiff 
handshake apiece, and then broke down. 
“ Shan’t expect you to be ready for the 5.40 
to-day, Miss Margison. Haw, haw! just as 
I said. A better engagement has offered 
itself. Haw, haw!” 


CHAPTER XVII, 


THERE I thought my story might have 
fittingly closed. The deception in which 
I had been innocently involved had come 
to an end, and Elizabeth Margison was 
restored to the number of the living. 
But I am reminded that there is some- 
thing yet to tell of others besides my own 
— self, and that the real conclusion 
of the story cannot come till Elizabeth 
Margison, as well as Mra. Vernon, dis- 
appears for ever. 

We had a long and animated discussion 
that night—by “ we,” I mean Miles, who, 
finding me rather oppreased by the magni- 
tude of the disclosures to be made to 





Dr. Millar and Kitty on their return, 
volunteered to stay and help me through 
with them; Muriel, who stayed because 
Miles stayed, with a second interview with 
the lawyers as her excuse to the Lady 
Principal; and Major Tarrant, who missed 
the 5.40 and never enquired the hour 
of the next train. Kitty’s reception of 
the news passes my powers of description, 
How she exclaimed and embraced me and 
danced with delight, and wanted her 
James to calla cab there and then, and 
drive forthwith to the hospital to crow 
over ‘Old Walsham.” 

Dr. Millar pacified her by promising to 
write first thing next morning. Meanwhile 
Miles had already sent the notice of Mrs. 
Vernon’s death to the leading London and 
country papers, and Dr, Millar further- 
more promised to go down to his uncle’s 
—the Vicar of Lower Shelton, the scene 
of the accident—bearing the necessary 
authorisation to erase the false inscription 
on the tombstone in the churchyard. 

But I never can call her ‘Miss Mar- 
gison,’ all the same,” protested Kitty, 
‘It’s so dreadfully puzzling. Ob, do get 
married soon, Colonel Fortescue, and 
settle it some way. Don’t you all think 
I ought to be bridesmaid ?” 

This very irrelevant and frivolous in- 
terruption to the serious question of the 
evening scandalised me—but nobody else. 

**So you shall,” cried Muriel, “and I'll 
be the other. And, ob, darling, do let it 
be before my holidays—they begin next 
month.” 

‘We can only spare three weeks longer,” 
said Dr. Millar. 

“ Bertie sails in a fortnight, and he must 
be Miles’s best man,” Muriel declared. 

“As there is no one to represent Miss 
Margison’s own family available,” said 
Major Tarrant, “I hope I may have the 
honour of giving her away on that occa- 
sion. I have another week’s leave.” 

A week! Even Kitty looked startled, 
and I looked for Miles to protest, but he 
did no such thing. “My dear, when I 
think of your present unprotected and 
anomalous position, I feel that I ought not 
to leave you a day in it,” and I saw there 
was no support to be expected from him. 

They had their way. A special license 
was obtained, and more work was de- 
spatched in that week than anybody but 
Kitty could have conceived possible, Cast- 
ing all care for her own beloved trousseau 
to the winds, she flung herself heart and 
soul into my modest preparations, running 
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from shop to shop, dressmaker, milliners, 
florists, interviewing, ordering, supervising 
and suggesting with perfectly marvellous 
results. 

I expected a quiet wedding, but found 
to my amazement that Major Tarrant—of 
all men—wanted to “see the thing done 
properly,” and insisted on giving me, as 
his present, a wedding-dress, the ordering 
of which was left to Kitty’s discretion. 
Kitty and Muriel, too, had devised be- 
tween them bridesmaids’ aresses glorious 
to behold, and I had not the heart to 
make objections. Then Muriel begged 
that her dear old “Lady Prince” might 
be invited, and then one, two, and three 
most particular friends at school, and there 
were brother officers of Bertie’s, and, oddest 
of all, two girl cousins of Dr. Millar’s from 
the country—the very ones who, in their 
charity, had laid their flowers on the coffin 
of the unknown woman lying under the 
shadow of their father’s church. As to 
Miles, he is a man of many friends, young 
and old, and congratulations and presents 
rained in till I felt fairly overwhelmed, 
though I was far from guessing who some of 
the guests at my wonderful wedding might 
prove to be. 

The day began with a letter from Dr, 
Walsham. It was learned and lengthy. 
I made out that he admitted something, 
and regretted something; but all was so 
qualified and explained away that I merely 
gleaned a faint notion that he had been 
right on the whole from beginning to end, 
though some of the results were not what 
might have been expected, 

Then Kitty in due time put me into my 
gown. It was a stately and sumptuous 
garment—heavy brocade and sheeny satin 
—what would Mrs. Tarrant have said !— 
veiled with costly lace from amongst Miss 
Honor Vernon’s treasures, the gift of 
Muriel. Then she devoted herself to her 
own toilette, and turned herself into the 
most perfect little Dresden china figure 
of white and gold, with great plumy hat, 
yellow hair, pink cheeks, and posy of pink 
azaleas, 

The wintry sunshine cleared the streets 
of mist before us as we drove to the 
church, but enough remained in my eyes 
to blind me to everything around me, and 
I was conscious of nothing beyond the 
sound of Miles’s voice and the touch of his 
dear hand till the service was over. It 
was not till we reached home again, where 
my own familiar room had been trans- 
formed'by Kitty, the florist,.and the con- 





fectioner into something entirely festal and 
unfamiliar, that I began to recognise the 
guests who followed to offer their con- 
gratulations. Muriel’s “Lady Prince” in 
violet velvet and gold nippers, the two 
pretty girls in heliotrope, and the dark 
one in chestnut-brown, who carefully put 
the length and breadth of the room 
between themselves and the good lady 
before they began to laugh and chatter 
with Miles’s young subaltern friends, were 
as certainly the schoolgirls. Then there 
was Bertie in his blue uniform. But who 
were the gentle old lady and the sturdy, 
square, bronzed old man? “ Admiral and 
Mrs. Gordon,” whispered Miles hurriedly, 
as they came up to bestow their good 
wishes on us. I was pleased to see what 
@ very unimportant object I was in their 
eyes, which were all four following my 
Muriel with keenest interest. She looked 
like a princess in a fairy tale in her white 
and gold, with her great dark eyes and 
pretty stately carriage. 

The room had filled. I had cut the 
great white cake with Miles’s satin be- 
ribboned sword, when Major Tarrant, 
glass in hand, stimulated by Kitty, rose 
and electrified the company by breaking 
into a speech. It was twelve words long, 
and exactly like a telegram. The applause 
and laughter which followed it were at 
their height when once more the door 
swung wide, and an announcement fell 
into the midst of us: 

“ Sir Claude Levison.” 

If he had been the bad fairy of a 
nursery tale dropping from the sky on a 
broomstick into our midst, he could hardly 
have created more consternation amongst 
the little group around me. Kitty jumped, 
and dropped the salver of cake she was 
handing round, creating a welcome diver- 
sion, Miles made a stride forward, as if 
to forbid him to approach me, and Muriel 
—the witch—looking at least three times 
more frightened than she could possibly 
feel, fairly ran straight into Admiral Gor- 
don’s arms for protection—and stayed there, 

In he came, big, impressive, magnificent, ° 
the fur-trimmed coat thrown widely back 
from his expansive chest, disclosing the 
gardenia in his buttonhole, the delicately 
blushing satin of his scarf and its pearl 
pin, his liquid dark eyes beaming, his lips 
wreathed with honeyed smiles—a wedding 
guest every inch of him, 

I don’t know what Miles said to him ; 
only the reply, in his low, melodious voice, 
reached me; 
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** Most undoubtedly. It would be an 
arrant intrusion for mo to present myself 
here in the character of a guest or a friend 
of you or your bride’s. Bat no one, least 
of all you, Colonel Fortescue, would deny 
to his bitterest enemy one poor privilege— 
that of confessing himself in the wrong, 
and desiring to make reparation.” 

Miles bowed gravely. I think I would 
have much preferred a declaration of open 
hostility on the spot to what he might 
say by way of explanation with Mariel 
within hearing. I need not say how care- 
fally the episode of my visit to Mrs. 
Vernon’s house had been kept secret 
amongst us. He was human enough t> 
enjoy my disquietude for an instant; in 
the next I saw that I had nothing to fear. 

‘“‘T have been the victim of a gross mis- 
apprehension, as have others” —with a side 
glance at Miles—"which has led to my 
interfering unwarrantably in Mrs, For- 
tescue’s affairs. I am on the point of 
leaving England for some time, and felt 
that I could not go without having received 
Mrs. Fortescue’s forgiveness. This day of 
all others I ought to be able to count on 
some grace being shown me, especially if 
Colonel Fortescue intercedes for me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive you, Sir 
Claude. You may dismiss from your mind 
at once any idea that I regard you as an 
enemy.” © 

I think he had hoped for some warmer 
expression, but he smiled serenely and 
drew nearer to me, 

I can offer you one satisfaction, 
Mrs. Fortescue,” he said, in a low tone. 
“Vernon shall not oppose any of your 
arrangements for his daughter’s welfare ; 
so much I can promise. He is going 
abroad with me to enquire into his late 
wife’s affairs. I think it possible that he 
may establish his claim to the property 
she has left, in which case he is not likely 
to return to trouble you for many a day to 
come. As for me”—he bent his inscrut- 
able dark gaza on my face as if to read 
my inmost thought:—“ I can wait.” 





It was a threat, I felt ; but here Kitty, 
considering it an appropriate moment to 
offer cake and wine, advanced, salver in 
hand, with Dr. Millar scowling at her 
elbow. Sir Claude filled a glass with 
champagne, looked eloquently at me over 
the brim and drained it in pledge—of 
what? He broke off a crumb'of cake 
with the same air of one performing a 
solemn rite, never looking to right or left 
the while, but straight into my eyes. 

Then he bade us farewell. ‘It has 
made me very happy to know that we 
part friends,” he told us, I had never 
admitted anything of the sort, but it was 
not the time to argue. ‘ Will you prove 
it by accepting a small remembrance of 
this day?” He laid a tiny parcel on the 
table beside me, held out his hand, which 
I could hardly refuse, and departed, leav- 
ing the assembled company under the 
impression that it was some distinguished 
and highly valued friend of ours who had 
graced our wedding with his presence. 

When we opened the parcel it proved 
to contain a tiny lace brooch, a bar of 
gold, on which was perched a diamond 
fly. As a gift it was unobtrusive enough, 
but evidently of more value than I cared 
to accept from him. I may say here that 
it was a trouble to me for some hours to 
come. Miles didn’t want to set eyes on it 
again; I felt I never could wear it; but 
neither knew how to return it without 
offering the giver a direct affront. It has 
finally taken its place as the chief glory of 
Kitty’s trinket-box and a source of pure 
joy to her; also she considers it only her 
rightfal compensation for all she has 
suffered on account of “that man in the 
fur-trimmed coat.” 

The Lord Chancellor has been pleased 
to approve of Miles and me as fit and 
proper persons to have the charge of 
— the brightness and delight of our 
ives, 

For the rest, that household, like the 
nation, is happy which has no story to tell, 
and such is ours, 
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